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Our schools are strong points 


j jems STRENGTH of our arms is always related to the 
strength of our minds. 
in our national defense. Our schools are more important 
than our Nike batteries, more necessary than our radat 
warning nets, and more powerful even than the energy 
; 


of the atom. ‘This is true, if for no other reason than 


that modern weapons must be mannec 
cated personne! if they are to be effective. and the energy 
the atom can only be understood and developed hy 


| by highly edu- 


Ol 


the most highly trained minds in the country. 


If everyv- 


[' IS UNWISE to make education too « neap. 

thing is provided freely, there is a tendency to put 
no value on anything. Education must always have a 
certain price on it: even as the very process of learning 
itself must always require individual effort and initiative. 


Education is a matter of discipline and, more, a matter of 


self-discipline. 


W HEN MEN AND WOMEN know the facts and are 
concerned about them, we believe they will make 
the right decisions. Prejudice and unreasoning opposi- 
tion will more and more give way before the clean flood 


of knowledge. 


three excerpts from President Eisenhower's address at the 


These are 
Banquet ot the Vi tional E lucatior {ss tation, 


Centennial Celebration 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 4, 1957 
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Educational news 


EVENTS AND 


New Research Contracts 
DETWI the cutofl 
B . / s April re 
Of rf Edu 
tracts with 
| ! State de- 
r carrying 
under the coop 
author ed bY Pub 
I ( oTess Total 
” ects is counted 
7 { Fe< Crovern 
$570.626 (826.406 
scal ir, the rest 
r recs ippropriat 


I sequent years). 


( jects concern edu- 


retarded children: 


> ( t State Department of kd 
ucal 1 on behalf of San 
hy State ( llege 2 -yeal 
Leon Lassers and 
thers: ness of different ap 
h training. Fed 

ral f 6.103 
>M ypi State Board of Educa 
ti ) rorect inder W. R. 
8 ers Screening pro 
cement in special 


il funds. $4 ». 129, 


Jerse State Board of Educa 


tio f 1 on behalf of State 
Teachers ( lege at Newark, 2'%- 
eal inde Ruth Boyle: 


Teac aid) fy educable 
lederal 


funds, 


$76,014 


>Purdue | ersity, l-year project 
inder M. D. Steer Vou 


autis theory to speech habil- 


{pplying 


ids, $11,975. 


fatior kederal fur 


> Wi Reserve University. ; 
é nader Nancy kk. Wood: 


ster! 2- 


ir projyect 





DEVELOPMENTS 


of national significance 


( amy nicatior ( } 
etlects on IP ar a 
eral funds, $92.037 

The other tw pr cts 


ind iO instructs 


> Teachers College. Columbia | ive! 


sity, 3-year project under Da | | 

Grithths: Criteria of sue 
hool administ: Federal 

funds. $261.000 

> Harvard Universit | vear pro] 


ect under Douglas Porter: D. 
for teaching spe Federa 
funds, $7,768. 


Election Returns 


AY brings the Office of Educa- 
| tion a big volume of election 


returns. for it follows immediately 


upon the month when a great many 
education associations choose to 
for their ofhcers. 


April is the No. 1 favorite for the 


Bevond question 


purpose, though October runs a cl 


set ond 


Name s and addresse s ol preside nts 


and secretaries are among the iten 
of information that the Office gathers 


every vear for inclusion in Part 4 
the part 


of its Education Directory 


de voted entirely to educ ition associa 


tions. 

The current Fart 4, the one for 
1955—56, lists these ofhcers for no 
fewer than 480 national and regional 


156 


tions, 235 regional 


organizations, State organiza 


and national 


foundations, and 9 international o1 
sanizations. 

The one for 1956—57 
clude even more organizations, 
yut not 


which will in 
Is in 
the late stages of preparation, | 


too late to cat h the new othcers now 


vote 


reported N\ i 

( ni the ol rs ele \I 

vided the iss il 
eturn the questo ire It 

e fi the Office at 
! ith 

1} 19 ) edit I 
the irrent ne thi 
Migrants 
TEVWO confers ea ar 
i tion of rant childre 
families are bein held thi 
inder the auspice ol the © 
l-ducatior 

Both conferences lie in the patl 
heavy migrant “streams 

Che first. at Kalamazoo. Mich.. 
Vay 10. gathers represental 
from the channel of the north « 
tral stream from Illinois. India 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisé 
sin, and Texas. 


on 


So 


orado. 


The second. 
May 15-17. 
uthwest: 


New 


it Santa kt 


concentrates 


Ar Zona, 


Vie LICoO, 


Califor 


and 


Texas is irivolved in both cor 


be 


cause for ma 


ny 


families 


streams it is the home base 


ter 


ist 


In charge of both conferences, sa 
followups 


onte 


th: 


a 


quarters, 
Paul E. 
for elementa 
it in 


of 


series 


>» & 


a sense they 


regional 


Blackwood, Office 


ducation 


are 


migrant 


ences sponsore d by the Othee 


the followup for the East ‘ 


he 
the 


ences and achievements they have 


ld in 1954 


partic ipants 


In the 


are 


eurre 


sharing 


\ 


t! 


( 


Tex 


ew 


wh 


ast V 


nt seri 


expe! 





~ tl ere oO} I 

é for iresh atta n per 

tent I s i lay col 

rted pl the futur 

ka plannil this 

the @) of | il asked 
eat participant to submit a list ot 
three r four problen particularly 
I uble einh wn State About 
hit pl S ime inv of 
them repeated! but nearly all of 
the ‘ f ti fitted under one 
ot five | topics It is those topics 
that now re being used a discus 
the ¢ il the conterences: 
/. ‘ ) co iv ify f IOpe ratior Tvi 
ro programs. 

// (Jr »/ hoe and 
tina } 
I11. ¢ ilum p é 
/] dD f ay ane 

fe 
V. ¢ ] and fo } regan 

/ tinu eflort 

The 40 to 50 persons who are at- 
tending each conterence were named 
by the participating States. Chief 
State school officers and the chairmen 


of State and regional committees con- 


with any aspect of migrant 
life were all asked to 
tic ipants Thus the « 
ittacking edu 


pase in 


cerned 
nominate par- 
onterences are 
ition prol lems from a 
iddition 
they include ¢ xperts 1 


to educators 


health, hous- 


ing. and labor. and leaders in com- 
munity ind religious programs 
At Kalamazoo. the Michigan State 


Department of Public Instruction and 
Western Michigan College are co- 
hosts; at Santa Fe, the New Mexico 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is giving a similar service. 


Guidance Workshop 
Y TATI 


h ervices in the public schools had 


supervisors of guidance 


their first national meeting in 10 vears 


when the sot together in Detroit 
on April 12—13. for a workshop spon- 
sored y the Office of Education. 
Forty il representatives from 33 


State and Territorial departments of 
edu itl ittended. together with the 


chief ind 4 other staff members of 


the Office’s Guidance and Student Per- 
sonnel Section: Frank L. Sievers. Ro- 
land G. Ross. David Segel. and Frank 
Wellman. 

[he participants worked on many 
problems. but they emphasized three 


needs as basi ° 


> Professional and guid 
ance people at all levels need to do a 
better job of working together to co- 


ordinate their programs and organ 


personnel 


ize their efforts. 


> Problems that most require research 
need to be identified. 


> Terms need to be defined. 


\s first steps toward solving these 
problems. the workshop came up with 


some recommendations: 


> That efforts be made to better co- 
ordinate guidance and pupil person- 
nel research and services at the lo- 
collegiate, State, national 


levels. 


cal, and 
> That the National Assoctation of 
Guidance Supervisors and Counse- 
lor Trainers sponsor a stiidy proj- 
ect to identify basic areas of needed 
research, and that the Office of Edu- 
cation take the initiative in sum- 
marizing and publicizing the proj- 
ect findings. 


> That the Office of 
pare working material on the defi- 


Education pre- 


nition of terms: that this material 
then be submitted to a NAGSCT 
study committee. which would re- 
port its findings and recommen- 


dations to a general session of 

NAGSCT for furthe1 development 
and approval. 

It was apparent at the conference 
that guidance services at State and 
Federal levels had come a long way 
in the past 20 years. In 1938, when 
these services were first provided in 
the Office of Education. only 2 State 
departments of education had _ full- 
time guidance supervisors on their 
staffs. all but 7 
some staff member to give part-time 


Today have them: 
and most of the 7 either designate 
service or are about to employ a full- 
time supervisor. 

Still another sign of progress: Par- 
ticipants who attended both the na- 
tional conference in Denver in 1946 
and this vear’s conference in Detroit 





evider 


Inipress¢ d by 


say thev ar 
that. in the 


sonnel and guidance sper ialists h 


intervening decade. pe 


a concept ol their indi, 


fa whole 


developed 


ual jobs as parts o intecrat 


I 


prograr oe 
Scholarships for Asian Studies 
IGH school teachers seek i 
about A 
»btain it unc 


thanks 


Japan Soc 


more information 


opp 


a scholarship this summer 


havea yrlunity to « 
the generosity of the 
Inc.. and the 

\t least 
the courses: 

Brooklyn College. Brooklyn 
N. Y.. June 24—-July 30. Writ 
Prof. Hyman Kublin, Department 
History. 

Duke University. 
July 19-Aug. 24. 


ot Summer Session. 


\sia Foundation 


LO universities are outer 


Durham, N. ¢ 
Write to Direct 


The Ohio State University. Colu 


bus 10. June 18—Aug. 30. Write 


Prof. Kazuo Kawai, 100 Univer 
Hall. 
State University Teachers Colles 


New Paltz. N. Y.. July 1—Aug. 
Write to Director of Summer Sessi« 

Svracuse University, Syracuse |() 
N. Y.. July 1~-Aug. 9. Write to P1 
Douglas G. Haring. P. O. Box 24, | 
versity Station. 

University of California. Berke! 
1. June 17—julvy 27. Write to | 
Asia Studies, Institute of Internatio: 
Studies. 
Florida, Gainesvil 
July 28. Write to Pr 
Harrison. 111 Peabody Ha 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 
June 10—-Aug. 4. Write to the LD: 
partment of History. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arb« 
June 24—Aug. 3. Write to Dr. Robert 
I. Crane, Department of History. 


University of 
June It 


John \ 


University of Washington, Seattl 
5, June 24—Aug. 22. Write to Fa 
Eastern and Russian Institute. 

The Office of Education is cooperat 
ing through its International Ed 


cation Division. The staff is pr 
paring study aids for use in all 
seminars: and Oliver J. Caldw 
Division Director. will direct the New 
Paltz seminar and give the first lectur 


at the University of Michigan. 


IFE, May 
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Lifelong learning is a must for all 


The National Coneern for Adult Edueation 


‘ , ' 
{ssistant to the Commissioner of Education and chief. 


L,] 
- ich valuable aid to 


self-fulfillment and 

hat it should be 

eryon In fact. the 

S ti odern life 

k i tio! must. Ac. 

e and technology, 

I ide a Impact 

' | society that we 
ith indifference 

st i r meet ir current 


ting only our chil- 
i rca e expect 
our children and 
sense for all 


hen they 


Why Adults? 


Educate 


Vl s are under way that 
- ition of adults. but 
S l¢ inding 

eOur s ore , fast. By 
« say. it will reach 225 
' ore than we 
eli Ss becoming more 
to rapid de elop- 

S ~ tatior ind com 
Pur I is getting older. 
\J 7, e and etter health 

xt ling our lives. 
>) oO! demands a 
re highly qualified 

mire ince the produc 
n of Ss resulting in speed. 
mplexit d bigness. This 
ing ‘ e root of nearly all 
! I S d transcends them 

t ‘ Man took most 
histor idvance from muscle 

el f horsepower! to vater 


by AMBROSE CALIVER 


power, and then to stear is. al 
electric power, i t itl tt past 
two decades he has con nto pos 
session of nuclear energ h sur 
passes the earlier | ers so far that 
there is hardly i basis of con 
parison. 
Implications of these changes for 
adult education lic the) pact 
the individual in ever ispect of 
his life—as a worker. as a citizer 
as a member of a family, and as a 
person s eking self-fult llment. Phe, 
become more evident in the light of 
trends that have developed concur 
rently with the changes already mer 
tioned: Urbanization increased | 
sure time, occupatior changes, ris 
ing standards of livin chanein 


character of home and family life 


in chronic disease 
tal illness a “shi 


world, 


increas 
nking I the 
ind a chan in our sense 


ues 
No Time 


When we 
the 


innot 


for Waiting 


intelligent! und te 
ippralse current scene we set 


thal we ¢ keep breast 1 the 


times. nor be prepared tor the de 
mands of the future, except through 
adult education. The needs to 

met. the problems to be solved, and 
the opportunities to be grasped will 
ot wait. The knowledge, skills 
and understandings required in this 


brave—or fearful-—ever-chanei: 
world must be acquired by adults 
today. It is no longer an _ issue 


THIS is the first of a series of 
The 


second, which will appear in the 


articles on adult education. 


June issue, is entitled “Adult Edu- 


cation at the Local, State. and 


Federal Levels.” 


{dult Education Section 


vhether adults car il 

can and will has bee 

proved Rather, th 

concern us are these That 
tellectual, social, and ral 
ment has not kept pae \ 
material advancement I 


ucation can be a pow 


recting the la 


The Possible Contributions 


Vost of the changes in il 
are caused by forces so deep 
the surface of ordinary dail ey 
rience that they are ol eas 


cernible. Adult education can aid 
identifving. describing. and explair 
ing these fore relating thet l 
the day-to-day activities of 
in such a manner that the pe rhe il 
understand the effects of thes 
upon themselves and see ho tl 
n turn may adjust and e du 
tion to the forces 
Another contribution that 
education can make is to restore t 
the individual some of the ilit 
he had as a child but too often ha 
lost in the process of his ge 
up—the qualities of curiosil nter 
est zest. self-confidence iwina 
iol and creativity Certal du 
lucatior rograms are deve 
1! people the knowledge. ski 
attitudes that go far in helpi 
to recapture these qualiti« d 1 
cecept and act upon the pi 
of lifelong learning, not 
their own improvement but for th 
national welfare Such pi rams 
need to be multiplied and extended 
Adult education can help the Na 
tion make full and effective us« ! 


its human resources. Even the 


it has been spotty and limited dult 


education has already demonstrated 
its worth in helping to meet mat 
power requirements in milita ind 

ar 





Beginning 


t 
l¢ 
pre 
th 
i 
| 
fiabl 
u 
' 
jult edu 
the pop 
iv 
ited t 
nae 
“ r 
ve 
oH il 
} | hich 
t fin 
irl lO 
rate 
tt ece 
| ures 
model 
d more 
reas 
deredu- 
ibor es 
e will 
ire ine! 
inade 
eopl 
lifespan 
leneth- 
o neral 


the num 


ber of persons aged 15 to 64 has tri- 


pled. and the number of those who 
ire at least 65 has quadrupled. For 
these older persons idult education 


do more than contribute to com 


satisfactions, and hap 
Ness it can also utilize competen- 


es and refurbish latent talents and 


creative powers 

\ third group worthy of particu 
ir att th is the young adults. li 

iny respects they are the most neg- 
lected group. yet they stand in the 
reatest need of help. In 1950 we 
had 34 million young men and 
women 15—29 vears old During the 


next decade. it is estimated, the num 


)-24-year-olds will increase 


ibout 5 million. and the greatest 


rease to the labor force will be 2.7 


1 4-to-24-vyear 


numbers imply for adult 


lillion in the 

What these 

ducation is obvious. 
Many of those your 


ust left, o1 


group. 


people have 
will soon leave. the shel- 
tered | te of the school and ire plung- 


ing into the whirl of the workaday 


orld Others have left the protec- 
tion—or lack of protection of their 
parental homes to set up homes of 


most of 


stint in 


later 
will do their 


Still others, un- 


their own. sooner or 


the young men 


the military forces 


ble to find a job. or a mate, or a 


faith. may become drifters. even de 
linquents 

All of them stand between two 
worlds—one which they think they 
ire glad to leave. the other which 
they approach with hesitancy and 


fear and for most of them the first 
has ill prepared thern for the second. 
Yet they are the 
perpetuate the race 
our future workers, 
They 


understandin 


persons who will 
» and rear the chil- 
who will be 
eit A = and 


knowledge. skills. 


ind they need them now. 


dret 
leaders. need 
. and 


ideals 


Thousands of Programs 


It must not be assumed that the 
adult-education programs and activi- 
ties now in operation are neither rec- 
ognized nor appre iated. They 


Were it not for them we would be in 


are. 


a far worse plight than we are. A 





oreal 1 I ad variety I agen 
ire engaged idult ed tio Dp 
Lie and private schnoots eves 
universities. professio1 ups, 
untary age es, Indust I 
vricultural roups. philanth1 
foundatio vernment ind I 
o10us and CIV sroups ind the 
ber ol prog s the luct 1 
into the thousands 

Viany:of these programs are ex 
lent. some ar oderatel! rd. s 


others range from mediocre to po 


l nderlving them is a great variety 
philosophi« s. principles. and polic 
! variety of des 


and an even greater vari 


and practice 
In the heterogeneity of adult ed 


n both the 


cation programs are s¢ 


streneth and their eakness. So 
people believe that heterogeneity 
flects a wd thing the tailorin 
programs to suit Individual nee 
Others think that it makes for ec 
fusien, waste. and lack of purpo 


Still others believe that the multipli 
of agencies under many different au 


vices results in duplication of effor 


unwholesome competiti ind la 
of coordination. 

Whatever the deficiencies. we n 
live with this heterogeneity and nN 


tiplicity in organizations, progran 
these are in tl 
nerica and stem fre 


Moreov 


very heterogene 


and efforts because 
tradition of At 
the genius of our peopl 
they stem from the 
of the needs adult education is « 
signed to meet. 


Clearing the Road 


But it is not in the best interest 
‘ither adult education or the Nati 
that we continue. to tolerate deficie 
‘ies and difficulties that can be rer 
edied or removed. It is therefor 
incumbent upon us to clear away tl 
roadblocks that are preventing adult 
with the 


effectiveness 


education from traveling 


speed, efficiency, and 


that the times demand. 
Clearing the road is not alone th 

concern of the professional adult ed 

cators, the teachers and lay leaders 


in the field. or of any single orgar 


zation or group of organizations 


continued on page l 
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A REPORT ON STATE LAWS 
Early El t Educati 
by ARCH K. STEINER, educationist, Laws and Legislation Branch 
T” ummary of basic legal provisions in the States The table on the next page, which was compiled f 
early elementary education is current as of January Ste statutes, has been checked for eccuracy by the 
it r and expands information reported by eral State departments of education (all but two of the 
K cker and Mary D. Davis in 1935 {Legislation State have returned the table Blank spaces indicate that 
Early Childhood Education) and by Ward W express statutory provisions were not found on the subie 
» and Alfred C. Allen in 1955 (Compulsory Educa and that none were reported by the State 
» 
\ Rh a ARS the States from 2 to 9 vears ice Calil »-! ( il 
I ‘ tl ! Htorts to lifferent combinations I we e State Vissour nd Ney Vik 
the education provide tor kinder i iltene ! ( iv Yas Le i \ 
the publi of the 4-to-0 age grou The ire \ge rane where t ( 
, legis the Illinois. Kentucky. Louis i, Minne from birthday to birthda \ 
panded services sota, Mississippi. New Jersey, New vsis of this tvpe does not | 
i S creased York. Oregon. Pi I\ | Sout! isting the inv applicabl . 
ertificatior Carolina Was i to i ! West the wes mdicated t} i 
S I is. KI Virgini pulsor nd per ss the 
ele entar' I States provide maxim ( nee 1 the conventional ¢« 
“ \ trend ird limit for nursery scho¢ d kinder rades. or to those attenda 
{ ta education carte ittendance it set ! urse! che ina kit I 
S fund iu 1 New Jerse 1 Wi Viost State laws in tl ‘ ( 
S imit the maximut e lor Irsel ubyect t i IS EX I I 
AUTHORITY TO ESTABLISH schools t |. vears Indiana. Okla hieations 
AND ADMINISTER | 
homa ind Tennessee have ¢ Dur recent ears, ( 
States Ww nave ished a maximum of 6 vears for both Nebraska ind New York | 
t vuithor iT " 
i210) nursery schools and kindergarter cted legisiat requir 
I it f Other States .with a iximum age ol tricts f ( to the fir I 
t entar 6 vears for ‘kinderear ire North element scl | 
| I slation is Carolina. North Dakota. O} Ver localit “ las succe ! 
' ) , 
the local mont, and Virginia pleted | year t approved } 
l erta services 1 I States have fixed TT irten education 
re the In others wwe fe . school and /« ind 
: Pee es) ae a FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
S f that is irle but no maxin ko it 
: Gs , State le isiatures nave 
‘ f provide ery school attendance Massa ! 
. ious ethods of fina ] 
ria conditions ett: has established i ! u . 
; schools and kindergartens 
ispecihed num vears: South Dakota. 4 vears For rl tf 
he methoc mos reque t l 
kindergarten programs. Maine p , lf th | 
is loca Inancing irouen ti 
I ~ 2 s have enactments vides for a minimum of 4 irs: Ay . 
, eral school fund seventec i) | 
irte Ss Ff LO zona lowa. Michi Nebr isK . | 
1 rovide ior tunds this 1 ( 
tf I a SSive in © Nevada, South Dakota L tah nd : 
. C ’ : Included are Marvland and South Da 
la teen of these States Wvoming have a minimum of 5 years 
: , i] kota. which finance bot! nurse 
S ATSery SCHOOIS, a Other age ranges vary as tollows , . 
lat ; school and kindergarte: and M 
| ne! is itor . ] ) . ° : 
a For nursery $¢ hool Z-to-O rancee an. which provides funds 
Which § S ive aone nat 1s | 10 > 
llinois ane regor -to-O range, nursery schools through this s 
\ | rieatl > 
” New York: 3-to-9 range. Florida Other States that finance kindergar 
AGES AUTHORIZED > For kindergarten: 3-to-6 range. ten with local funds through the ger 
\ges aut} ed for nursery school Colorado, Idaho. and Montana: 4 eral school fund are Alabama. I}linois 
ind Kinde ! educatior range to-9 range. Florida: 4°4-to-6 range, ontinued on pa ) 
7 J 7 











STATE 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 
Fiorida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





Legal provisions governing early elementary educatic 


NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Authority to 
establish 
(permissive or 


mandatory) 


Method of 
financing 


Entrance ages 
authorized 


3-G COMB 
2-6 PF 
Under 6 SA-2 
LF-2 
At least 3 COMB 
LF-2 
LF 
Under 4 COMB 
COMB 
Under 6 LF 3 
9-6 PF 
At least 4 LF-2 
Under ¢ LF 3 
COMB 
Under 4 LF- 3 


KINDERGARTENS 


Authority to 


establish 


(permissive or 


mandatory) 


SFvvV we vue vuD VU, vuUV UU, vVUvVU.,U 


vuvVvUDU 


Entrance ages 
authorized 


5- 8 
At least 5 


= 


® 
Q 
o 
wi 


> 
= 
Q 
4 


4-6 

At least 5 
Under 6 
5-7 

At least 5 


Under 6 
Under 6 
4-6 
4-6 


At least 5 


Method of 
financing 


Degree 
required 


LF-2 
COMB 


SA-2 X 
SA-2 
SA-2 X 


SA-2 
COMB Xx 


LF—1 x 
LF-2 
SA-2 
COMB 


X 
LF-3 Xx 
X 


SCHOO! 


Special 


certifi- 


cate for 


kinder- 


garten 


x X< 


Spec 


tific 
n 
scho 


kinds 
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» public schools of the 48 States, as of January 1, 1957 


ERTIFICATION 


cial certifi Genera 
for nursery icate with 
dergarten specialization 

nd primary n 
jrades 





General 
elementary 
certificate 
sufficient 


STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


Provides curricu- 
lum guides 
standards, and 
general supervi- 
sion for either 
nursery schoo!s 
or kindergartens 
or both 


x< x< &< 


<x x << 


x< < &< x< xX XK DK OX 


x< X< 


x &< 


GENERAL SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE AGES 


Permissive (ex- 
cept nursery 


schools or 
kindergartens) 
ft 
6-2 
6-21 
6-21 
¢ 
6 1 
6-18 
6-21 
6-21 
y. 

6 
6 1 
6 

18 
91 
6-21 
) 1 
6-21 
6—-2( 
6 1 
6 
( 
A 91 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
€ 1 
6-21 
6-21 
6 
6-21 
6-18 
6-20 
6-21 
6-21 
6-20 
6-21 


Mandatory 
(ages re- 
quired to 
attend) 


~ 


~ 


~~ O~ 


16 
1¢ 
1¢ 


12 
> 


NOTES 
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d Wis 


~ ; ; 
il 
| { ( 
| , 
i 
ad I 
\ f i 
i loca! 
{ ee parents 
\\ R ethod 
‘ K 
\ t der 
Okla 
tt 
et ITs ith 
It ! 
} ] , S ) 
| - \f 
Stat I} 
ils ite inds 
| f ot Af Sf t this « 
b if {) j 1 lec lor 


i Kl f other 
roup ides Massachusetts and 
Was I funds for 

irse! . Seven addi 
tiona State , j inds tor 
KIn¢ } this 1 ne ire Ari 
zona, Lowa. Louisiana, O Oregon 


State aid is the means 


ol support 


ne States in the 


' , 
other State aid 1s 


Sarne 
distributed I 


this manner. Indiana provides for 


both nursery 


ens Other States which = hnance 


Kinder 
California Colorado. Connecticut. 
Delaware 
Vermont, and West Virginia 


ota and Nevada apply a pe! 


t 


Michigar Pennsylvania. 


Viinne 


formula for determining State aid for 
kindergarten support 
Illinois and Oreg provide funds 


for nurserv schools bv privately fi- 


nanced fees and contributions. 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


In general. States have enacted 


egislation providing for higher aca- 


demic standards for certification 
Phirtee States now make a college 
degree prerequisite to any perma- 
nent type ot certificate. These are 


it. Florida. 
Minne- 


Jersey. 


Connecti 
Louisiana. Maryland, 
Hampshire, New 


Vermont, Virg 


California, 
Idaho 
ota. New 
Ne York. 
Washi 

\ more 


inia. and 
oton. 

significant trend. however. 
coreater degree ot 


points toward a 


specialization. embracing a combina- 
tion ot subjects ipplicabl to nursery 


school. kindergarten. and early ele 


mentary grades. 

Thirteen States issue a special cer 
kindergarten. 
Connecticut. Idaho. 
Montana, New 
North Dakota. 


Utah, 


Chey are 

Kan 
Jersey. 
South 


West 


tificate for 
Colorado 
sas. Maine. 
New Mexico. 
Texas, 


Carolina. and 


Virginia. 


manner as 


schools and kindergar- 


rartens In a similar manner are 


pupil 


states 


Four 


Iss. a special cert 7 


cate cover i combination of nu 
erv school and kinderg 
matter. They are 
Mississippi, and Ohio 
Kight States 
teach a Dir 
ter including nursery school. kis 
garten, and early primary 
jects. They are Arizona, Califo 
Indiana, Louisiana. Minnesota, N 
York Oklaho i, and Wisconsit 
Seven States issue a general 
tificate ith specialization in ¢ 


primary educatior They are \ 


Hampshire, \ Jersev. New Yi 





Ohio. Vermont Virgil i 
W voming 
rhirteen States require nlv a 
eral elementary ertificate tor tea 
ing in nursery schos ind kine - 


varten. 


STATE DEPARTMENT LEADERSHIP 





Recent legislative actions e} 
State departments of ed ition tk 
sume a greater amount of leaders! 
mn providi irriculum guides, « 
tablishing mor uniform standar 
and authorizing general supervisi 
to localities Thirty-two States 
have statutory provisions that enal 
their State departments of educati 
to assume this more responsible r 


In consulting the 


accompany) 


table for int nation on increase 


responsibilities of State departm« 


' 


of education. the reader may find 


the column on teacher certification j 


formation which has implications 


State department leadership. 





National Concern for 


publi I ! te t is the concern 

, nd of h. that adult educa- 
t re I I the tasks that lic 
ahead: that it make itself ready to 
ssaict t the needs of individ 
aie Nation during the next 
half ra st the xt quarter, of 
this cent 

All the agencies have some obliga- 
tions i in this matter: but 
erta S é use of their very 


Continued from page 0 


nature, have particular obligations. 

For example, it would hardly be 
questioned that it is the responsibility 
of institutions of higher learning to 
be t spe ially concerned W ith research 
into the various facets of adult edu- 
cation, and with the preparation of 
teachers and leaders. 

That so few of these institutions are 
now engaged in such activities should 


be a matter of national concern. Be- 


Adult Education 


cause so many public school teachers 
are involved in various programs a1 
activities of' adult education, becau 
the habits of continuous learning a1 
the qualities conducive to these habits 


childho 


a cood ele 


can best be cultivated in 


and youth, and because 





mentary and secondary school pr 


gram depends mostly on the edu 


tion and enlightenment of the adults 


in a community, it seems essentia 
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physic al 
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1 
ondut 
can help 
ailments 
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<I 
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Authorities 








those | the past. Is 
itment 


n the individual 


t } tectio wndstre 


ideas 


a ldance 1 the na idual and 
inity than on direction and 
< perts It is this 
umstance that presents such 

f ] itl 


Foward a Better Approach 


thin the 


( i ette i! ia between 
ull asthe ther areas 
Yi il We et { p ¢ 
re jula eact super 
! to ade pl i il s 
nad ethod hat et tited ft 
tiie interests ind experiences ol 
idults Tt several roups ind 
iwencies ¢ ducting programs need 
do more perating nd coordi 
iting the eed to y k together 
clarify and aeree on terms. defi 
it s. and licies The various 
rkers need to communicate more 
th each he 
Chese ds. although relatively 
simple, are highly essential. More- 
ve the ire of national concern 
ind must be ipproached vith the 
same intelligence highmindedness. 


ind dedication is all the others. 


Qverarching them all however. is 


the need tor a con plete and tunda- 


nental educational reorientation. In 


cataclysmic changes 
discussing, such an ori- 
necessary if adult educa- 


tion 1s to be 


conceived in its proper 
ontext. It will require some people 
to revise their ideas about the nature 
ind purposes of education. as well as 
ibout organization. administration, 
ind financing of education Espe- 


illy will it require many to take a 


new approach to instructional mate- 


learning and 


n ethods. to 


Imagination and Boldness 


If we are to meet the challenge 


posed by the pre spec ts ot the last half 


ot this centurv. we as imagi- 


must be 


i2 


native. as creative. and as bold as the 
scientists and engineers have been in 
creating the world that presents this 
Timid, weak. 


suthce. Re- 


challenge. and limited 
approaches will not 
shuffling the old 
good job of educational housekeeping 


More 


enrollments and class-attendance re- 


ideas and doing a 


will not sufhice. attention to 


ports, to budgets, units, credits, di- 


plomas, degrees, and standards—im- 
portant as these are—will not sullice. 
In fact. these things alone will have no 
in the long 


relation to the 


significance run, except in 
reorientation that is 


so overwhelmingly needed. 


lf the manv needs are to be met 
each program should have the bene- 
hit of ati 


overall synthesizing, coordi- 


and guiding agency—not 


ecessarily administrative—which is 
suthciently removed from the sphere 
of competition, tension, and vested 
interest to enlist the confidence of all 
concerned. — It from 
i high level and in the interest of all 


It should have authority. 


should operate 


the people. 
but should exercise it in a disinter- 


ested and neutral manner. It must 
have an overview of the whole field. 
with its sights high and its horizon 
wide. It must be guided by a broad 
philosophy, practical idealism, and 
And it must be 


vated by interest in and dedication to 


deep insight. moti- 

the total community welfare. 
Wherever programs are operating 

such an 


without the services of 


agency, it is the obligation of the 
citizens to explore the possibilities of 
revamping an existing agency for that 
purpose, or to create a new one. 

On local and State levels, the pub- 
meet the 
need, or at least take steps to initiate 


lic school systems might 


such an agency. As the educational 
arm of government, they are the sery- 
ants of all the people and hence have 
an obligation to exercise a concern 
in the public interest. 

On the 


systems 


regional level. several 


school and/or universities 
might take the lead in their service 
areas. 

On the national level. the Office of 


Education seems to have a clear re- 


to work in cooperatio 


sponsibility: 
with other fF: 


tional organizations. 


deral agencies and 1 


Those who Say that this is too a 
mprehensive an unde 
their attenti 


ind development 


bitious and ce 
should 


to the discovery 


taking direct 


nuclear energy, to the plans 
automation In our ¢ 
and to the world 

Geophysical Ye 


activities we 


oreater use of 
nomic system, 
plans for the 


These 


brought to sit 


projects and 
essful 
through cooperation and coordinat 
different 
agencies and through 


and integration of 


fruition 
by many individuals 

articulati 
synthesis, 
different 


and long-term scale. 


processes, all Onh a bre 
It took visi 


patience. and determination. 


The Look 


Long 


The goals of adult education great 
transcend in importance the goals 
the projects just referred to. In fa 
unless we achieve the long-range go 
for adult education, achievements 
these othe spheres will eventually 
nullified. 

It is of 
people ot 
the trends that make adult educatio 


today 


national concern that th 


more necessary than ever 


fore appreciative of what a 
how adult education can contribute 
to the solution of many of our most 
important and urgent problems 
sensitive to the ways in which ad 
education can give us deeper insights 
into the meaning of life and the 
latedness of its various parts 
and understanding of adult educati 
as an aid in reconciling the conflict 
between material and human progress 
and values. 

These goals are of such concern t 
the well-being of all our citizens. and 
to the maintenance and advancement 
of our way of life that it is the oblig 
tion of local, State, and Federal gov 
ernments to give the people ever 
possible and appropriate assistanc 
in developing and using. to the opt 
resources 


mum. all the available 


the achievement of those goals. 
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STAY-IN-SCHOOL CAMPAIGN 


by Bettina WEARY, research assistant. Guidance and Student Personne! 


YOUNDING the keynote that sent the capacity to benefit by 4 years ship in a world seeki 
\ a th ) Stav-in-School Cam- of secondary school—this might well understanding and pea¢ 
“ ts way—by press. be the 1957 campaign slogan. The Handbook the out 
rad evision——over the length “how” of organizit lon 
and_ bre 7 the land. President A workable tool carrving on an all-Amer l 
senhoy said ‘| urge every girl : nity drive. in which ever me 
Patently tools. modern and work 
ind bo he United States to con- , ‘ an active and a rewardit 
able. are essential to the attainment 
tinue as ents in school until they considers next the °* hat { 
of any objective: consequently the 
have deve Y their God-given Ca- citizen can do in his home 
committee has developed, as the ma 
nacities the | Only in this way reduce the ilarmin rate I I 
tl ‘ ;' jor instrument for all-round use. the id 
can the I nake i@lr hines ; schoo ropot 
: . , Vational Slay-in-« hool Campaign R I a 
yntribut t the streneth of the ; elieving implicitly that t itt 
; a ‘ Handbook for Communiltes \ ‘ I viele 
Natio ich the fulfillment of tude of individuals and groups t 
, ; coast-to-coast distribution of close to : : 
1eIr OW e purposes ' wal ucattor and thing ( 
{ | 150.000 copies of the booklet has ts = 6 x: 
Joined e Department of Labor been ‘planned tional particularly those that 1} 
nd with t cooperation of the De- mnge upor the day to day ite of the 
7 me . ; The aim of the Handbook is to tell 
yartment Detense. the Othce ol high school boy and girl wi tro 
ee simply and clearly the imperative ‘ 
cation has laid plans—compre ly influence their decisions iwdua 


need for motivating and assisting , 

ensive ! ntensive to carry the tion. the committee asks for th the 
: thousands of potential high school 
Yo i drive to every city, town, and moral support ind the active irl 
dropouts to reevaluate and pursue 
hamlet 11 Nation. In these plans : pation ot every member of the 


their studies through graduation. 


it has the ill collaboration of the , . munity 
: be In an easy-running stvle the Hand ; 
\dvertis ( incil, Inc., which is , 1: : * It enlists the aid. amor 
. , hook delineates the why or the : i 
eniist ry ad ot radio and tele , pe : newspaper editors orkel rac 
. rationale. behind the 1957 Stavy-in pal 
s ~ ns Conducting the ‘ . anc television emplovment rtifi 
School Campaign: “Life as well as ae 
drive 1s a the representing the j . . ating othcials. businessmen. ¢ 
industry Is erowing more complex 
t r Cs el de ents . nel om co s lo ~ id me Derr 
thi t depart nt Increasingly more understanding and nent thee INSCIOI . 
l | 
Ideall s to keep in school more competencies are needed by of church gro ps. labor u 
1a he 8.1 million youth everyone for success as a worker. a and service clubs PTA’s vetera 
en! I \ high school diplo family member. and as a citizen of a froups, womelr Proups. a it 
ind girl who has Nation which must provide leadet nal organizations And { 


EARNING PEAK 45 TO 64 YEARS OF AGE 





30% 
MORE 












Iustration from National Stay-in-School Campaign: Handbook for Communities 








It ist 
| com 
t ss of 
1¢ 
t IYOo' 
~ =f | 
\ poignant problem 
rete , ' 


| ' hle 

high 
iduilt 
rece e $50.000 

th-grade raduate 

“ { sche 
‘ | d that 
ears the high 
| s mu ess likely 
t eu t! re nerad 
\ el I t | i my rele 
t ta throughout tl booklet 
woints up not only the desirability of 
i high sche diploma but its practi 
cal neceesit Moreover. this situa 
tion | Is just in periods of eco 
nol ircit it in periods of high 
productio ind plenty as well And 
it holds th hout our economy in 

hoth ’ i liitary lite 


Graduates preferred 

The Armed 
Handbool ire 
ingly 


quote the 


Forces, to 


increas 


techr wal ind youns men who 
have graduated from high school are 


Phe 


ull youn 


in great demand military, 


therefore irges men to stay 


OT iduate. be 


with their studies and to 
cause as graduates they 
> Are better able to 


technical 


absorb military 


training. 


> Have a better opportunity to be se- 
lected for military schooling. 

> Have a better opportunity for ad 
vancement in rank 

>» Are better equipped to assume po 


sitions of leadership 
Like the 


vilian life. 


military. e nployers in cl- 
whether government or in- 
clive preference to 


dustry. invariably 


ob applicants who art 


This is 


1. for. as the 


high s hool 
hard to 


=“ hool 


oraduates not un- 


derstat stayv-l 


booklet explains. “few employ rs are 


i 
interested in workers they cannot 


train anda high st hool diploma bears 


tness to the fact that a boy or girl 


has the foundation upo! which a 
eel in be built.” 


There are few beginnin ODs, par- 


the choice categories, that 


ticularly i 


do not eall fer additional training 


Such specific additional training. job 

placement studies reveal. can be most 

successfully and profitably superim- 

posed on a minimal base ol 4 vears 
] | ' 

ol Food secondary school education. 


the | 
ments list of occupations | 
labor market 


shorta 


Furthermore, abor Depart- 
~ current 
includes 7] 
“The 
um educational requirement for all 

land book 
‘ 


1 years of schooling at the high school 


interest 


mini 


oct upatio! . 


71.” the says. “is at least 
level. 


The Handl 


busine ssmen, 


that 


ge others are 


ook also suggests 


who amon 


vitally concerned with this problem, 
an make a unique contribution to 
the Stay-in-School drive. The busi 
nessman can encourage the students 


he employs for the summer to.return 
fall; make 
part-time jobs available whenever and 
the 


people may earn needed funds 


to school in the he can 


n order that 


wherever possible 
youns 
while attending school: he can offer to 


speak at 


he wants 


student assemblies on why 


high school graduates as 


employees. 
Skills are needed 


To be sure, the shortage of persons 
with skills currently necessary to the 
national economy is a matter of grave 
import. Citing manpower studies in 
this connection, the Handbook says: 
“In 1960, it that 210 
atomic reactor operators will be at 
work: by 1980, 18.670! Only high 
school graduates are accepted for 
for highly technical 
Needless to say, youth in 


is estimated 


training these 
fields.” 
secondary schools mist be encourage | 
to graduate and thus be enabled to do 
the Nation’s work. 

In the skilled trades, 250,000 per- 
sons must be trained each year just to 


skilled work 


force. without allow ing for expansion. 


maintain our present 





arresting hgure, b 


In itself this 


it becomes more so whe ne discove 


research inte 


from 
tice that “apprentice 


union pi 
ship pi rams 
nearly all sting uy 
high school graduates.” 


The need fo: 


every a e perso 
produce 1 be said to be the 
qua non of contemporary society | 
consume, it oes without saving 
essential to litt ( onseq ently no sé 


thou 


respectil © adult relishes the 


of being an economic liability. a 
digit in the balance sheet of the Unit 
States. The person with low-l 
education may have to face such 


unpalatable reality 


“Sixty-one million adult Ame 
cans,” says the Handboo “have 
completed high school, Forty-f 
nillion have not completed the nir 
srade. Two million never went 
school at all. Phe cost to commu 
and taxpayers is high In chro: 


welfare cases studied 
the Midwest. 


the house nh ld he ad were: 


county 
characteristics 
lac k ol skil 


education 


two 
and an eighth-grade 
Ria 

W ith a new industrial 
on the threshold of 


production by 


revolutio 
our economy 
automation your 
faced witl 
an unprecedented challenge. “TI 


the the AFI 


“an even urgent need fo 


people in hi h school ire 


implies,’ in words of 
ClO. 


a thorough 


more 


and basic training 


The challenge is to study harder. 


l 
| 


longer, and more carefully—to bh 
come responsible, productive, and ma 
ture members of ommunities 

Accenting. 
of the AFL-CIO to “productive and 
mature members of our communities. 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce points out that social maturits 
“Educated 


oul; ( 


seemingly, the reference 


increases with education. 


persons,” its survey shows. “assume 
the leadership and have the ability 
this 


61 percent of the 8th-grade graduates 


to make decisions in country 
vote, 71 percent of high school gradu 
ates vote. 

The statistics already quoted amply 
testify to the fact that the dropout 
suffers a serious personal loss, and 


that this loss is progressive as lh 
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Help from the schoolmate 


H 


wtion o1 


} 
sends a 


special 
help to the school- 
t, the nondropout 
the sure student 
paign s richest as- 

i\ i well-known 
pted precept of ad 
period of life and 
ictivity. that the in- 
f belonging is of 
on 


within this context, 


the potential drop 


neal ulable contri- 
ident whose lode- 
tion and who will 


no tempta 


well- 


a te mporary 





paid Db which might become perma 
ent { pull Nn I his « irs 
in work wonders ue the 
potential dropout ce tacts and 
dete I to rema I! ( ~ 
I For it is h his class 
ites that the indecisive j nt i 
talk in to ma Her hil 
[ s are discarded i the vi I 
the | ‘ irl whe st with 
scl can son { ~ r ! the 
the s doubts 

) havir ( e ¢« sac 
the sure student e | cle 
Vis I wavs ol I ! it | 

Live He “ | ( Dbtedl ‘ 

l ersall \ ! ery s 

itf rit k Ws = - [hie 

ce The times a ices el 
ne ¢ do thi ire s it 

the bus he cateter | i 

i lew The student wi s slayvil 
le raduate will ireel\ iiscuss his 
own plans and ve his reasons ! 
ther In this exchange he will ex 
press the view that the possible droy 
ul is planning In the same way 

\nother vital ipproact but more 
ndirect. again one that only tl sure 


make, is with 


vilies., organ 


student can 
to include in many act 


ized oF the schoolmate who 
been ym the 


sutside of al 
the 


about 


other 
Iringe or 


has chronically 


even projects 
bov or irl who is 


school to 


fo invite 
wavering staying ll 

in a club. to serve on a committee. 
to help in a drive, or just to assume 
some responsibility for an out-of 
class plan will make him feel needed. 
his think 


ing about cutting his ties with school. 
lhe influence on individual think 


Such attention may color 


ing and activity. sociological research 
member ot 
in the 


reveals. of becoming a 


the in-group instead of being 


out-group is almost immeasurable. 


The student who feels he is really in 
with his peers will ponder very care- 
fully the idea of 


eraduation. 


breaking away before 


Moreover, it bears repeating that 
giving the potential dropout this feel- 
ing, this precious and enviable sense 
the 


school population, is something that 


of being a meaningful part of 


no one but a sx hoolmate can do. It 





) rK 1 t Ihe 
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] 
re Lule rie ~ ‘ ! ! 
ly whose stohts ar 
raduati thie 

read . i 


low posters. a 
thie Or ‘ iV sel 
the tinder box out of whic \ ‘ 
ther slogans with str 

pact ind ! re pert 


particular communit 
\nother 


quotations on th 


section of tl i] hk 


contains 


lationship between educati the 
miversal good They come tre thi 
Secretary of Health. Educat | 
Welfare the United States ( 
sioner of Education: the Secreta f 
Labor: and the \ssistant Secreta | 
Defense. 

In capsule form the Inter rt 
mental Stay-in-School Co tt has 


tried to present in the Hane 
the most 


facts drawn 


trenchant and m«e ingtul 


trom extensiy research 


ind to focus attention of the Nat 
ona social problem t great import 
Educators have long beer nvineed 
that “from every view point—that of 
industry. national security . et 
and individual opportunity—educa 


tion for all means a better future for 
America.” 

The Handbook for Communities 
may while the 
lasts. by writing to the Office of Edu 
cation or to the Bureau of Labor St 


both at Washin 


( oples are also for sale. at 15 cents 


be obtained, 


tistics. ton 


each, by the Superintendent 
Government Printing Office. 
2h. DD. t 


ments. 


Washington 
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ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 

VM. Clemens Johnson and C. George 
9 cents. (Cir. No. 496.) 


(OPENING 
1956. b 


16 p 


TIONS I ALI 
Lind. 1! 

[TRENDS IN SIGNIFICANT FACTS ON SCHOOL FINANCE. 1929 
34. by Clayton D. Hutchins, Albert R. Munse 
Booher. 1957. 77 p. 60 cents. (Cir. 


0) 1953 
and Edna D 
No. 498 


16 


EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS CHECKLIST 


PROGRAMS IN AMERICAN 
Hunt. 1957. 94 p. 


WorK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION 
ScHOOLs, by DeWitt 
(Bul. 1957. No. >.) 


SECONDARY 
L5 cents. 
FREE 
(Request single copies from Publications Inquiry Unit, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.) 

THE ConTinuinG Errort. Reprint from School Life, 
February and March 1957. 

AND STUDENT PERSON- 
YEAR 1957-58, 
(Cir. No. 503.) 


COURSE OFFERINGS IN GUIDANCE 
NEL WorK, SUMMER 1957 AND ACADEMI 
by Roland G. Ross. April 1957. 93 p. 
EARLY ELEMENTARY EpUCATION, prepared by Myrtle M. 
Imhoff. February 1957. 12 p. (Sel. Ref. No. 6.) 
ROLE OF THE SpeciaL TEACHER. Reprint from School 
Life, March 1957. 1] p. 

ELE- 


3 p. (Sel. 


REFERENCES AND Briers RELATED TO 
Revised March 1957. 


SELECTED 
MENTARY EDUCATION. 
Ref. No. 8.) 

STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
EVALUATION OF ACADEMIC CREDENTIALS FROM THE LATIN 
Repusuiics, by Adela R. Freeburger. Feb- 


(,UIDE FOR THE 


\ MERICAN 


ruary 1957. 55 p. 


SCHOOL LIFE, May 1957 


























